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The most important fact in the above note, namely, that of the ancient 
inscription No. 1, being interlined with a more modern character, was 
not adverted to by Lieutenant Burt, in his account of the pillar. I 
accordingly requested our associate, Mr. Warrer Ewer, of Allahabad, 
to re-examine the pillar, and his reply, received a few days since, says, 
«True enough, the unknown character is interlined with Sanskrit, which 
is the least distinct, and appears to be the older of the two.’’ It is 
possible they may prove to be contemporaneous, and there will be 
an end of the mystery which has hitherto hung over this writing. 
Mr. Ewer has undertaken to make a copy of the interlineation, and 
to collate the other printed inscriptions with the original. 

I may here mention, that Major Corvin of the Engineers has given 
me notice of two more Laths in upper India, one at Hissar, and ano- 
ther at Fatihabad near Delhi. The former, though in a decayed con- 
dition, still contains a few characters: of both we may hope to obtain 
further particulars in a short time. 

I now return to the Bakhra column, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Mr. SrepHEnson’s description of the discovery of an image of 
Buddha in its neighbourhood. The Kesariah mound, of which 
Mr. Hopeson has also favored us with a drawing (Pl. VII. fig. 3.) 
is situated about 20 miles to the north of Bakhra, in sight of the 
river Gandak. 


III.. Excursion to the Ruins and Site of an Ancient Gety near Bakhra, 
13 cos north of Patna, and six north from Singhea, (Extracted from 
the Journal of Mr. J. STEPHENSON.) 

[Read to the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 


Near to this village are the remains of a mound of solid brick-work, 
about 40 feet high, and about the same diameter at the base : on the 
top are two Musalman temples and the tomb of a saint, whose name 
I was told is Mir-Abdulla, dead about 250 years ago. On the side 
of the mound fronting the south, a large Burr tree rears its lofty branch- 
es to a great height, and supported by about 30 trunks, forming a cool 
pleasant shade to the Musalman devotees. A little to the north are 
the ruins of a large fort of an oblong shape, one side of which is full 
1000 yards in length. It is surrounded by a ditch, at this season filled 
with water and jungle grass. Its elevation above the common level 
of the couutry is from 6 to 8 feet, and it appears to have been entirely 
built of brick—a circumstance of which the native Hindus have taken 
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advantage to build a temple on the south end of the ruins, which 
appears about half finished. The mound and fort are no doubt coe- 
val with each other, and of considerable antiquity, for no tradition 
exists, that can be depended upon concerning their origin. 

At 9", arrived at a remarkable pillar, and heaps of brick rubbish. 
This superb monument is the only remains of former grandeur, that 
has escaped the ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its structure. 
The smooth polished shaft is an immense solid block of a small grain- 
ed, reddish coloured sandstone, surmounted by a singular and beau. 
tiful sculptured capital, on which rests a square tabular block, support- 
ing a well sculptured lion in a sitting posture, of the same material. 
This pillar seems to have no pedestal, though from the soft and allu- 
vial nature of the ground, on which it stands, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that it must have sunk and buried itself deep in the soil*. If a 
part of the earth was removed by digging round the present base, its 
pedestal might be discovered, and its real height accurately determin- 
ed. It is also probable, that if it ever had a pedestal, an inscription 
might be found, which would throw light on its present obscure his- 
tory: I have no doubt but it is anterior to the mounds of brick rub- 
bish by which it is surrounded, and which extends for the space of 
several square miles in all directions. The numerous magnificent 
(though old) tanks, amounting to about 50 in number, large and small, 
strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a large 
city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and civilized weal- 
thy people. I found the dimensions of this pillar to be as follows : 
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Such are the present dimensions, but I have no doubt but half its 
height is at present buried in the ground. 

The sculpture is better than the Egyptian, and the general appear- 
ance striking and good. On the shaft are cut the names of a number 
of Europeans who had from time to time visited the spot. The 
native name for the pillars is Bhim Sinh ka Lattea, Lath, or Gadd ; 
literally, Baim Sinn’s walking stick. The following tradition is 
prevalent amongst the natives of Bassar and Bakhra. I had it told me 
by several, without deviation. 

“ Two thousand years ago lived Bhim Sinh the great. The pillar was used by 
him as a walking stick, by which he supported himself when carrying a large tree 


* Mr. Ratrray informs me that an excavation was once made to its base, 
but no inscription was discovered.—Ep, 
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on his shoulder as a bhangi, laden with two hills. The bhangi however broke 
with the weight near to the spot where the pillar stands, and two hills or mounds 
were there left by Bhim Sinh, and remain to the present day, and are to be 
seen, one near the pillar, the other at a distance of a few hundred yards. 

“ Many years after this happened, the spirit of the place appeared to a Bengali 
in a dream, and informed him that there was immense treasure buried under 
the pillar in copper handis or vessels bound with chains. The spirit re- 
quested him to take a journey or pilgrimage to the spot and possess it. The 
Bengali travelled to the place, and found the pillar a few feet above the ground, 
in the middle of a large jungle, inhabited by wild beasts of every description. 
However, notwithstanding the danger, he began to clear away the jungle, and dig 
for the treasure. Ata great depth, he came to a well or small tank, on the sur- 
face of which floated a large silver choki (or seat), and through a hole in the 
middle, the pillar descends down into the water to an unknown depth. By the 
side of the well are stationed two swams (large black bees), the size of a man’s 
fist, to protect the place and treasure. The Bengali entered this sanctuary, dis- 
appeared, and was never heard of more. The pillar after this affair rose to the 
height of two ¢ddi trees, and has since been sinking at the rate of an inch an- 
nually. Many years after the Beng4li’s disappearance, an English gentleman came 
to the place and dug down to discover the base of the pillar, but when he came to 
the silver Choki he was attacked by two swdms, one of which stung and killed 
him on the spot: since that time, no one dare venture to dig below the pillar, 
which has subsequently remained unmolested.’’ 

It is easy to reconcile some parts of this tradition with natural caus- 
es. For instance, that the place has at no distant period been a 
jungle, inhabited by wild beasts, is very probable ; for several that have 
been known to avoid the habitations of man are now found on the 
spot, unwilling to quit their ancient haunts. On the elevated part of 
a heap of brick rubbish a porcupine has now its den : four holes lead to 
its tenement, which is situated at a great depth below. The quantity 
of earth and brick rubbish this animal had thrown to the surface 
might strengthen the idea that the den had been made by a larger ani- 
mal, had it not been frequently seen by the natives who live close to 
the spot, one of whom endeavoured to capture the animal, but his for- 
midable armour proved too sharp for the man’s hands and arms, and 
he escaped into his den with the loss of a few quills, which I purchased 
of the hardy hunter for a few pice. 

A few yards to the north of the pillar stands a mound or tumulus 
of solid brick-work, of a conical shape, similar to the one above de- 
scribed, near Bassar : the top is surmounted by a large pipal tree, to all 
appearance many centuries old. The outward parts of this mound 
are dilapidated by time. The bricks it has been built with are a foot 
square, and have been well burnt; mud has been used in place of 
mortar. On the north side an excavation has been made to the very 
centre, by a doctor (as I was informed), resident at Mozafferpur, 30 
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years ago, whose name I could not ascertain. The doctor, however, 
(according to a native’s account, who assisted in the work,) found no 
treasure, but only a well of great depth, situated immediately under 
the centre, which I could not find any vestige of, although I made a 
search for it. At present a Hindu Fagir has availed himself of 
the doctor’s labours by converting the extremity of the excavation into 
a place of worship, making a few images of clay, and fixing them to 
the sides of the cavity. 

One of these images, coloured black, attracted my notice from its 
singular grotesque appearance: on closer inspection, I discovered 
that the lower part was of stone, finely sculptured, and altogether 
different from the upper which I found to be made of clay. I suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the deity from the Faqir for two rupees, and 
after washing, picking, and separating the outward covering of clav, 
in an adjoining tank, a fragment of beautiful ancient sculpture was 
brought to light. On further inquiry, the Fugir’s artfulness was 
detected by a person present, who recognized the fragment to have 
been found by the zemindar of the place when digging among the 
ruins for bricks to build his present pakka house, a few hundred vards 
distant. This fragment of sculpture represents the lower part of a 
figure of Buddha, sitting cross-legged, according to the custom of the 
east, with the arms resting across the upper part of the thigh. On 
the soles of the feet (which are turned up), and on the palm of the left 
hard, is represented the lotus flower*. The back of this fragment is 
beautifully sculptured, with two lions standing in an erect position, up- 
on two elephants. On each side of the base is cut a lion half cou- 
chant with a small female figure in the centre. The stone is the same 
as that of the pillar, viz. a red fine grained sandstone, very hard. On 
the lowest part of the fragment is an inscription in Sanscrit, which 
the Pandits of this part of the country cannot as yet decypher. 

I have no doubt but this fragment is coeval with the pillar, if not 
connected with its history. = 

Note on the above by J. P. 

The mutilated image thus fortuitously rescued by Mr. STEPHENSON, 
and by him presented to the Asiatic Society, is represented in Plate IX. 
The inscription around the pedestal, which had baffled the pandits of 
Tirhut, excited considerable curiosity on its exhibition to the Society, 
from the circumstance of none of the ancient Buddhist images in our 
museum, whether from Benares or from the Bhagelpur hills, possessing 
such a characteristic. 

* The emblem always borne by a Chakravartti, or universal sovereign, and 
å fortiori by Buddha.— Eb. 

s2 
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A singular coincidence: shortly after served very materially to in- 
crease the interest thus raised regarding this short and otherwise 
trivial inscription. 

It may not be generally known to the members of the Society, that 
some of my Benares friends, Captain THorkssy, Secretarv of the San- 
scrit College, Major Grant, and Lieut. ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
of the Engineers, stimulated by the success of General VenTura’s opera- 
tions in the Panjab, have undertaken at joint expence with myself to 
open carefully the large Buddhist monument at Sarnath*, so frequently 
alluded to in the Asiatic Researches, wherein it is conjectured from 
the evidence of some ancient inscriptions on copper, dug up near the 
spot, to have been erected by the sons of Bhupala, a Raja of Gaur, in 
the eleventh centuryt. 

Lieut. Cunnineuam, who is still zealously occupied in this interest- 
ing work, at such moments as his official duties will permit, has him- 
self promised me a full account of his operations, when the whole shall 
be completed ; but he has permitted me to anticipate him in mention- 
ing the subject I am now about to introduce, should I be able to fur- 
nish a full explanation; which the sequel will prove to be the case. 

At the depth then of ten feet anda half from the summit of the 
stone building, he extracted a slab of stone 283 inches long, 13 inches 
broad, by 44 thick, bearing an inscription in an ancient form of Devana- 
gari, of which, after referring in vain to the Pandits of the degenerate 
Kási, he sent me an exact facsimile by dak. 

The stone was found lying with its head to the south-west, among 
the bricks and mud. It is of a pinkish hue, and all the letters are in 
excellent preservation. 

Lieut. CunnineHam remarked the similarity of some of the forms 
to the Sanscrit of the Manikyala coins, Plate XXI. figs. 10, 11; and to 
some letters of the Allahabad inscription, No. 2. in the second volume. 

The facsimile, (represented on a smaller scale in fig. 2 of Plate 
1X,) reachedme, as I have before stated, while the Tirhut image was under 
examination, and it immediately struck me from one or two prominent 
letters, as well as from the general appearance of the whole, that the 


* It must not be supposed, that in this enterprize, the feelings of the natives are 
in any way offended. The Hindus are quite unconcerned about the tope, and 
the two sects of Jains in Benares, who are now at variance with each other, had 
joined in requesting me to open the building at their expence, that it might 
be ascertained to which party (Digambari or Swetambari) the enclosed image might 
belong. My departure from Benares alone prevented my satisfying their curiosity 


in 1830. 
+ See As. Res. vol. ix. pp. 74, 203; x. 130. 
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two inscriptions were substantially the same, although the characters 
of the two differed as much from one another as the Nagari from the 
Bengali alphabet. Upon shewing them to Govinp Rám SnAsrri, Mr. 
Witson’s intelligent Pandit, and comparing theletters with the Tibetan 
and Gya forms of the Sanscrit alphabet, the identity of the two was 
confirmed, and several words made out, among them the titles “ Ta- 
thdgata and Maha Sramana,” both of an important Bauddha accepta- 
tion; but the context was devoid of meaning. The Pandit’s meritorious 
efforts were communicated toourlearned Vice-President, Dr. Mitt, who, 
recognizing at once the form of the ancient dé, a semilunate letter, which 
had been taken for a v, was enabled to complete and give the true meaning 
of the inscription, with the exception of the initial word, which (in con- 
sequence of the stroke at the commencement) was read 34 hic, in the 
S4rnath version, and 4y, in the other sentence, instead of @ gui, in both. 
This mistake led to the reading of the word ywat prabhavo in the sin- 
gular, in lieu of 4 war in the plural, and connecting with it the word 
WH as part of the compound instead of YRT separately, thus : 

wa sågar Tq ay aaar Brea Asi TA fad CF are 
HEITAN || 
the interpretation of which was thus given by Dr. Mitr: 

« This is the generative source of the cause of meritorious du- 
ties. For the cause of these hath Tarudcarta [or BuppxHa] declared. 
But as to what is the opposing principle of these, that likewise doth 
the Mand Sramana [the great ascetic], declare.” 

The Tirhut inscription was found to differ only from the other in 
the substitution of two entirely synonymous words, the transposition 
of two others, and the omission of the particle Az ‘‘ for,” united to 
avadat inthe second line. The translation of the passage was precisely 
the same. Introducing the corrections subsequently made, (as it is 
unnecessary to repeat the reading in its imperfect state) the text of the 
Tirhut image will stand thus in the modern Devanagari character : 

oF wa TAMA Vit SY aama Sars Asis Ar fatra es aN 
RTT Fa | 

We shall come to the corrected translation presently. 

It was remarked that the latter part of the passage being in the 
present tense, as compared to avadat and wvdcha inthe former part, 
seemed to imply a continuation of the sentence ; or, at any rate, left 
something inconclusive and unsatisfactory in the translation. 

The circumstance, however, of two sculptured inscriptions found at 
distant places in terms of the same import, though varying in phrase 
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and in form of letter so much as to prove that one was by no means a 
mere copy of the other, suggested to my mind, that they must 
assuredly contain some very common text from the Bauddha scriptures, 
and I accordingly hastened to enquire of my friend Mr. Csoma DE 
Körös, whether he had met with any similar passage, in his extensive 
examination of the Tibetan volumes. 

He did not at first recognize it, but promised to bear it in mind ; and 
sure enough, in the course of a few days, Mr. Csoma brought me the 
pleasing intelligence that he had discovered the very sentence, agreeing 
word for word with the Sarnath version, in three volumes of the Kah- 
gyur collection; being in Tibetan characters, according to their mode 
of writing Sanscrit, and without translation. Moreover on referring 
to the corresponding Sanscrit originals, in the Lantsha and in the 
modern Devanagari copies of the same work (forming part of the trea- 
sures of Bauddha literature, made known to the world by our associate 
Mr. B. H. Hopeson) no less than fifteen examples were brought to 
light, of the verbatim introduction of the same text. 

In all these instances.it was found.to occur. as a kind of peroration, 
or concluding paragraph at the end of avolume. Thus, it is introdu- 
ced at the termination of the first, second, and third Ahanda of the - 
Prajna Paramita, (Tib. Sher-chin,) each containing 25,000 slokas ; and 
again, at the end of the 5th khanda, which is an epitome of the sata 
sahasrtkd, or 100,000 slokas, contained in the four preceding sections*. 
In the Tibetan version the sentence is sometimes followed by the word 
QAN bkris, a contraction for qy Ay bkra-shis, “ blessing, gloryt,” 
and sometimes by its. Sanscrit equivalent in . Tibetan characters 
TaN, mangalam. l i: 

Something however was still wanting to remove-the ambiguity 
of the abbreviated sentence, and this Mr. Csoma’s acute and assiduous 
research soon enabled him to supply ; for in the arn Do class of the 
Kah-gyur, vol. 4 or 9, leaf 510, he was so fortunate as to meet with the 
same passage connected with another Sanscrit sloka, in the Tibetan 
character, and followed immediately by a faithful translation into the 
latter language, eee a: 

As the development of the passage has thus acquired importance, 
Mr. Csoma has obligingly transcribed the whole from the Tibetan vo- 
lume, first in Sanscrit, and below in Tibetan, with a literal version in . 
the Roman character. 


* See Mr. Wizson’s account of the Kah-gyur. Guzanings, vol. iii, page.. 
243, and JOURNAL; vol. is mIo ESEE D A a 
+ See Csoma’s Tibetan’ Grammar, page 24. 
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Image of Buddha 
dug up in the neighbourhood of the Bakhra Lith in Tirhut 
with an inscription on the pedestal 
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Inscription on a Stone extracted from the Sarnath Tope. near Benares. 
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Inscription on a rock of the Mandara Hill; near Bhagupur 
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Ornament on the periphery of the Capilat of the Allahabad Lith. 


(See Vol. W. Pt. Id) 
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WL LH yy EAL a 3425A; Bh SOS HI RRENA XGA” 2° 

Ts Nan Q'E T NAY, YINI È A J'N'Y'RO T 


ian ep Pyar g 1 HY Ey SANS | 


Yé dharma hétu aan a téshať Tathagaté hyavadat, 

Téshaii cha yo nirodha, évam vádí Maha Shramanas. 

Sarva papasyakarani (? am), kushalasyopasapradam, 

Sva chittam paridamanum, étad Buddhanushasanam. 

Tibetan Translation. 

BASIN AAT SY BUN ES ISOS Aa RANA ASEN l 
a y alia BG UY T Qh Ars" AYET 5a yo’ & T way yy 3 
UTAD T SARTAIN Say" ous TIRANAN A NGN” 
VAZY T NOV SNAG QS AA ATT 

Chhos rnams thams chad rgyu las byung, 

Dé rgyu de-bzhin gshegs-pas gsung, 

Reyu-la hgog-pa gang yin-pa, 

Hdi skad gsung-va dge-sbyong chhé : 

Sdigpa chi yang mi bya sté ; 

Dgé-va phun sum tshogs-par spyad ; 

Rang-gi semsni yongs-su gdul ; 

Sangs-rgyas bstan-pa Adi yin-no. 

Here then was the solution of the enigma. The sentence thus fre- 
quently repeated was the preamble to the quaint compendium of the 
Buddhist doctrines, which was so universally known to the professors 
of this faith that it was no more necessary to repeat it on all occasions 
than it would be to insert the gloria patri at the end of each psalm in 
our own ritual. The sense was now seen to run on from the present 
tense of the second part of the sentence to the maxims which follow- 
ed: and the whole passage was thus literally and intelligibly rendered 
from the Tibetan by Mr. Csoma pe Körös. 

‘* Whatever moral (or human) actions arise from some cause, 
The cause of them has been declared by TATHÁGATA ; 
What is the check to these actions, 


* In the last two lines of this version M. Csoma proposes to read WAL P 
a m š 
akaranam, aN sampadam, and i Oe) a" paridamanam, which 


accord better with the sense of the Tibetan version. The marks for ¿i and am 
° are nearly similar, and are often misprinted in the Tibetan books: so also 
the subjoined r _, is often confounded with the vowel mark á Q 
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Is thus set forth by the great Sramanas. 

< No vice is to be committed : 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised : 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection ; 
This is the commandment of Buppua.’” 

It is unfortunate that the Sanscrit text of the moral maxim 
has not been any where found in the Lantsé copy of the Prajna Pa- 
ramita. Its authenticity rests, therefore, solely on the Tibetan version, 
in which there is apparently some error ; for the sentence, as it stands, 
is not pure Sanscrit, and certainly will not bear the interpretation 
which Mr. Csoma has given literally from the vernacular translation 
of Tibet. Dr. Mitt has favored me with some valuable observations on 
the passage, which, with his permission, I here insert. Mr. Hopcson 
will doubtless be able to confirm the a ai sé consulting the 


Sanscrit original of the ANR aaay ay Hora" Èa dPah-var 
hgrovahi tišgé Adsin (Sans. shúragama samádhi, the heroical extasy), 
which may still exist in some of the monasteries of Népal. 

“ The interesting discovery of the passageinthe Buddhist sacred books from which 
the Sárnáth inscription is taken, by M. Csoma pu Körös, removes all doubt as to 
the reading of the first word which I unfortunately took for the demonstrative 
pronoun way, whereas it is the relative qy to which the qi in the next line 


refers. It follows that the next word yar should be read separately from 
the compound SAINT: which is of course plural. M. Csoma’s version is 


here perfectly agreeable to the Sanscrit; and my translation of the former half 
of this sentence requires to be corrected by his. 

Iam by no means equally well satisfied with the other sentence quoted by M. 
Csoma as following the former in some of the places where it occurs in the Bud- 
dhist scriptures : the Sanscrit text of which is certainly corrupted in the copies he 
cites, and, except in the last line, exhibits no sentence corresponding in form to his 
Latin or English version. I have also very considerable doubt of the accuracy 
of the opinion, that this second stanza is the clue to the supposed enigma in the 
first, or necessary in any respect to complete its meaning. That it is even the 
object of reference in the former stanza, appears to me doubtful. The occurrence 
of the former passage,—not only in the two several inscriptions of Benares and 
Tirhut, by itself,—but at the end of chapters in the places you pointed out to me 
from M. Csoma’s Lantsa MSS., seem to indicate that it has a complete meaning 


in itself: and the wa “ thus” or ‘‘ alike” of the fourth line may as well be 


understood with reference to the preceding clause, as to any sentence following. 
The metrical structure of the two passages confirms me in the idea of their indepen- 
dency : the latter being in the ordinary Anustup measure, with about the same 
degree of license as we find that measure in the Puranas: whereas the former, 
though approximating in places to the measure of eight syllables, is as remote 
from the rules of VALMIK1’s sloka as are the hymns of the Vedas : and it is equally 
irreducible to the laws of the A’rya or any more modern poetical measure. 

In the translation of the latter passage, I would advert particularly to the line 
which M. Csoma has translated, ‘ Every virtue must be practised.’ I do not see how 


